












































































































Clark & Friend 

225 ESSEX ST. SALEM 


In every community one store stands out as the leader. 
Clark & Friend Clothing- and Furnishings for Men and 
Young Men has stood the test for 30 years. 



RIGHT 

GOODS 


TRICES 

FAIR 


BESSE-ROLFE STORE — LYNN 

LARGEST CLOTHING STORE EAST OF BOSTON 


Henry J. Pushard 

PRESCRIPTION 

SPECIALIST 


WE HAVE THE ROADSTER 
THAT EVERY SCHOOL 
GIRL WANTS 


ON THE SQUARE 


Rowe Motor Co. 

20-22 Foster Street 
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The Peabody High School is one institution in the city and the 
Warren Five Cents Savings Hank is another 

They should work in conjunction. The scholars should come right down 
to us as the natural thing, save all they can, deposit here and grow up 
owning one of our bank books. All are welcome. 


WARREN FIVE CENTS SAVINGS RANK 



A GOOD RANK 

is the very best reference you can give. 
And you cannot get acquainted with one 
too early in life. This is a good bank. 

WARREN NATIONAL BANK 

44 On the Square Over 90 Years” 

Open Saturday Evenings — 7 to 9 


SYSTEM AND HABIT 

While at school you have certain systems of study the object of which 
is preparation for your future success. Why not form the Habit of 
Saving a little each and every month thereby establishing one of the best 
systems known, namely the building up of a bank account. 

New Shares on sale March, June, September and December 


PEABODY CO-OPERATIVE BANK 
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Flanders Field 



The crosses gleam in Plunder's Field 
Where lie heroic dead; 

And mark their peaceful resting place 
'Neath poppies’ hue of red. 

With arms outstretched and gleaming white, 
They show war’s heavy hand; 

And silent tribute pay to men 
Who sleep in No-man’s Land. 

They symbolize a sacrifice, 

A duty bravely done, 

An off’ring of unselfish love 
Like Christ, the Blessed One. 

The angels sing with whispering winds 
The glory of their name. 

And on this field once red with blood 
Chant soft and sweet their fame. 


Isabel Ward '30. 
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Hats 


Burke said, “Abstract liberty, like 
other mere abstractions is not to be 
found.” I know nothing about ab¬ 
stract liberty, but I can truthfully 
say that inspirations and ideas, like 
money, are not easily found. A re¬ 
nowned essayist has developed the 
id; a that we often recognize our own 
rejected thoughts in some other per¬ 
son’s genius. And so I, like a parasite, 
seize another person’s cast aside work 
and hope to develop it in a way to 
earn a “B”. To the author of the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph which has served 
as an inspiration for a much-dreaded 
English essay, I offer my sincere 
thanks, hoping I may do justice to his 
work. 

The hat is the climax of the dress 
of all men. It finishes him. It tops 
him off. A man can transform himself 
by the change of his hat sooner than 
by any other garment. Is it not im¬ 
possible to imagine a knight without 
a helmet, a Turk without his turban, 
a Napoleon without a cocked hat? 
Would a trapper be a trapper without 
a wolf-skin cap with the tail dangling 
between his shoulders? Where would 
the stage Yankee be without a bell- 
crowned hat? What would become of 
the ideal Ethiopian queen of a planta¬ 
tion without her red bandana? 

No, it isn’t the tailor that makes the 
man. It’s the hatter. The broad brim 
is essential to the Quaker, and these 
modern friends that wear plug hats 
may be just as good, and, for aught 
we know, better than their fathers 
who wore broad brims, but we 
wouldn’t give two cents for a follow¬ 
er of Fox in a modern hat. All the 
picturesqueness is gone as soon as the 
broad brim hat vanishes, and if you 
take away the picturesqueness, the 
Quaker looks much the same a.s other 
good Christians. What anybody wants 
with a modern beaver, we do not 


know. What demon of ugliness 
prompted the first inventor of the 
things to introduce them? There is 
no form of comeliness to them that 
they should be made or worn. There 
is not a graceful line in their contour. 
In vain the ingenious hatters change 
them and seek out new devices, wid¬ 
ening them atop and turning them up 
at the sides, and then reversing the 
process. All is vanity and vexation 
of spirit. They are ugly, first, last, 
and at all time—ugly continually. The 
cylindrical “stove pipe,” “nail-keg” 
things, as they are usually called, 
have nothing that recommend them. 
They are hard. They are cold in win¬ 
ter. They are hot in summer. They 
destroy the hair. They do not shelter 
the face. They do not protect the 
eyes. They disfigure the man, and 
they want no quality possible in a hat 
that could make them more uncom¬ 
fortable. 

The very glossiness of the high- 
crowned top dressing is a disadvant¬ 
age. Instead of flattering the wearer, 
as they pretend to, they have to be 
sheltered. Ten drops of rain are suf¬ 
ficient to impair their luster. The 
wind has every chance at them. They 
are too delicate to travel in. They are 
too nice to wear around home. They 
are generally unfit for use and worse 
than worthless for ornament. 

What a martyr the well dressed 
man is to his hat! He dusts it with 
a soft brush bought for the purpose 
that he may not scratch its surface. 
He cherishes its gloss with his sleeve 
and with his pocket handkerchief. Tn 
a crowd he gives his whole attention 
to the preservation of his beaver. At 
his destination he deliberates where 
he shall put it. In the rain he shields 
it. In the cars he boxes it. And in a 
wind he holds it, not too tightly lest 
he squeeze it out of shape, not too 
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loosely lest it escape, not with one 
hand but with both. And if it should 
escape—fearful catastrophe! How it 
rolls. How does the nice eccentricity 
of the brim give it a graceful limp, 
like the gait of a Grecian bender. 
How it is now poised on the brim like 
a velocipede and now rolling with the 
glossy crown on the dirty sidewalk. 
And as the panting owner tries to 
seize it, how it eludes him! 


Inevitably, as if by a nice calcula¬ 
tion of sines, co-sines, and tangents, 
it makes a graceful figure of a curve 
toward a mud puddle or the gutter. 
When at last the panting proprietor 
clasps his impatient hands u|xm the 
truant whirligig, he is like the boy 
that caught the butterfly. The gloss 
of the nineteen dollar heaver has dis¬ 
appeared. Also the shape. It is now 
the most pitiful of all objects. 

ROBERT H. DAVIS ’30. 


The Nashua Disaster 

In the great stark ruin of dwellings 
A scene where tire had raged 

I gazed into the chasms 

At havoc the demon had waged. 

For us who were not present 
Or had in that loss, our own, 

The pathos of the disaster 
Can never be truly known. 

For like to the shifting of scenery 
Between the acts of life 

Fair May lecame the witness 
Of a bit of worldly strife. 

What fate awaits the sufferers 
Who from their home’s were led 

By fathers, husbands and brothers 
Comforting them as they fled? 

Ashes now mark the places 
Where many a hope lies dead. 

And keeps a silent vigil 

Which bows down every head. 

But even in this disaster 
When feelings all ran low' 

Courage, always courage 
Has stayed the hand of w'oe. 

But these unfortunates are needy 
Spreads rumor over th? land. 

Let us bear in mind their sufferings 
And lend a helping hand. 

GEORGE V. SWEENEY ’31. 
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On Loafing- 


It is natural for any one receiving 
information concerning a certain sub¬ 
ject to ask whether or not it comes 
from a source qualified to give it. 
Should you, therefore, question 
whether I am capable of giving you 
information on the subject of loafing, 
I assure you that I am a master of 
the subject both in experience and 
knowledge, more so in experience. I 
assure you, moreover, that if honor¬ 
ary degrees were awarded by univer¬ 
sities for proficiency in the practice 
of loafing, I would have enough parch¬ 
ments to open up a private museum. 
There are various professions; mine 
is loafing. So gentle reader, fear not. 

“If there is no greater reason for 
stopping an action than there is for 
continuing it,” says Bertrand Russell, 
“then continue it.” This statement 
seems to me to be well-founded, and I 
have adopted it as one of my prin¬ 
ciples. Thus, since I can find no bet¬ 
ter reason for working than I can for 
loafing, I am loafing. And for this 
adherence to my principles I am called 
by the name of loafer and several 
other undesirable epithets. 0 Her¬ 
cules! that ever this has come to pass. 

When, one day, Pyrro, one of the 
founders of skepticism, was taking a 
walk outside the boundaries of the 
city, he suddenly became aware of the 
presence of his tutor, occupying a 
unique position by the wayside. Th? 
tutor, while walking along the road 
had inadvertently fallen (or maybe 
toppled would be the better word) in¬ 
to a ditch. Thus, when Pyrro hap¬ 
pened along his tutor was in the ditch, 
his head and shoulders stuck in the 
mud, and his legs dangling helplessly 
in the air — a very unique position. 
Assuming a thinkers pose, Pyrro de¬ 
bated pro and con in the matter of 
whether or not he should save the 
worthy. Coming to the conclusion 


that there was no greater reason for 
pulling him out than there was for 
leaving him there, Pyrro walked calm¬ 
ly away. Later when the tutor had 
been removed from the mire, he com¬ 
mended Pyrro for his action in adher¬ 
ing to his principles. 

In the matter of the tutor, Pyrro 
adhered to the above-mentioned truth 
for about five minutes, while I, in the 
matter of loafing have held to it for 
five years, and yet Pyrro was com¬ 
mended while I received not even a tin 
medal. 

By this time it would not be remiss, 
I think, to tell you why it seems to me 
that there are no greater reasons for 
working than there are for loafing. 

Recently, a friend of mine told me 
that it was high time for me to give 
up my habit of loafing. In attempting 
to prove his case he quoted authori¬ 
ties from Seneca to Roosevelt. He 
said that one got just as much from 
life as one put into it, and I sadly 
asked if it were not equally true that 
some put a great deal into life and 
never got so much in return. He 
gazed steadily at me to see if I were 
not joking with him. Then he pointed 
out such men as Hoover, Coolidge and 
Smith who had made their mark by 
hard work. I leaned back in my chair 
and calmly named such men as “Scar- 
face” A1 Capone and Ponzi who might 
have avoided the undesirable notoriety 
that is theirs if they had loafed like 
I do. He burst from the room. 

On another occasion this self-same 
friend told me that I ought to settle 
down to something definite, something 
that might help me in the future. 
When I replied that if I looked too 
much to the future I might forget to¬ 
day, he was willing to turn the topic 
of, discussion. Soon he mentioned 
something about a rolling stone 
gathering no moss. To offset that I 
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mentioned something about a. wander¬ 
ing bee getting the honey. He walked 
away saying that I never would listen 
to reason anyway. I am afraid that I 
lost a friend. 

All of which goes to prove that if 
he had not tried to work for my good 
and had loafed instead, we would still 
be good pals. As it is, neither of us 
have profited by his work; in fact, we 
have both lost. That’s what comes 
from work! 

Now truly I believe that I can do 
almost anything after I have watched 
it long enough. For instance. I be¬ 
lieve that I might even learn to ride 
a kiddie-car with the proper observa¬ 
tion of riding methods. 1 would not 
like to board that vehicle without any 
previous knowledge as to its maneu¬ 
vers. In the same way I would 
rather sit back and watch somebody 
do a difficult algebra problem. After 
it has been done, I can do it because 
of my observation and moreover I am 
better off since I have wasted no 
energy. Thus by watching the gyra¬ 
tions of the aforesaid kiddie-car. I 
would soon be able to drive it without 
the peril of injury hovering over me 
in practice sessions. 

And then again don’t forget that 
loafing has another advantage. Should 
I happen to answer a question of the 


teacher very brightly there is an im¬ 
mediate raising of eyes, and turning 
of heads toward me. This also elicits 
such remarks as the following. “He 
could be pretty clever if he only 
tried,” or “A clever chap but no am¬ 
bition.’’ Thus l am the object of 
much sympathy. Sometimes even the 
teacher says, “Talbot, why don’t you 
try a little harder? You can do the 
work if you use a bit of energy.” 
Often this sympathy leads from an F 
to a D. Not so laid after all! What? 

Now we are given to understand by 
many and various agencies from the 
earliest time to the pres, nt that peace, 
rest, and comfort are to* be the main 
features of that part of the after- 
world called heaven. Then, truly, if it 
is meet that in the after world which 
is so much better than our own petty 
world only jieace, rest, and comfort 
should exist, then, inde.d, a great deal 
of care ought to be taken in order 
that we may not overlook these items 
on earth. Which is another reason 
why I do not work for I look to rest 
and comfort. 

Those are my reasons, kind reader, 
and if you don’t care so much for 
them when you have done reading 
them, would you care to know that I 
don’t either. 

ABRAHAM ANKELES *31. 

IN SPRING 


A TREE 

(Suggested by Joyce Kilmer’s Trees) 

A picture rarely do we see, 

As lovely as the blooming tree. 

The tree with fragrant flowers fo« hair 
Whose sweetness fills the morning air. 

The tree that shakes all o’er with glee 
As happy as could happy be. 

It sees no sorrow, knows no pain, 

Still smiles contently in the rain. 

You are reborn from winter sad 
Swelling men’s hearts to make them glad. 

All sing with thankfulness to Thee 

Who hast brought forth the new-born tree. 

LOUISE LAITINEN, ’31. 











What Does a Mother Say? 


Upon that field of life and death 
A soldier wounded lay, 

While from his side his life’s-blood 
Was slowly ebbing away. 

His mind was working fast then, 

For it seemed but yesterday, 

That he was with his mother, 

Who now was old and gray. 

And as he lay there thinking 
Of his friends so far away, 

A thought flashed to him suddenly, 

What would his mother say? 

In his death was he “the hero,” 

As his mother knew he'd be, 

Or had he died a coward, 

In the fields of Destiny? 

He was nearing the Valley of Death then, 
And his eyes were growing dim, 

But he set his jaw the firmer, 

Then he entered the Valley with Him. 

Pie died the death of a hero, 

In the wastes of No-Man's-Land, 

And he's lying in the poppy fields 
With his rifle in his hand. 

So now I’m writing, dear mother, 

Just to let you see 
That your boy was just the hero, 

That his “ma” would want him to be. 


JOHN FITZPATRICK, '30. 
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The Broken Window 


It was a cold and dreary night. The 
cold was so intense that the snow 
crackled under one’s feet. The snow¬ 
flakes were quickly wrapping up the 
small town of Bunderville. The streets 
were deserted and the shadows of the 
dwellings and trees appeared as hor¬ 
rible serpents and other such gro¬ 
tesque creatures. A small lad was 
trudging his way homeward from the 
village store. 

It was Clyde Montgomery, a small 
lad of eleven, timid, pale, trembling, 
and weeping, fighting his way through 
the cold dense snow. He was now re¬ 
penting a foolish dare, of going to 
the village store and back on a night 
like this, which he had made with 
some of his venturesome (for others) 
friends. He shuddered as he gazed at 
his own shadow, covered with snow, 
which looked like a horrible dragon. 
He remembered that he had left the 
town’s only guardian of the law asleep 
by the stove in the village store. 
Every now and then he would look 
back to see if somebody were follow¬ 
ing him. In his hands, he was carry¬ 
ing some missiles, furnished by 
Mother Earth, to throw at anyone who 
might suddenly attack him. 

As Clyde was walking by the new' 
school, w'hich had just been finished 
that day and was to be dedicated on 
the morrow', he thought he saw* a man 
in one of the windows. Urged by his 
maddening fear, Clyde unconsciously 
hurled one of his missiles at the man 
in the window’. The man suddenly ap¬ 
peared at another window* and Clyde 
threw another missile at him. The 
man ran from window’ to window’ as 
quickly as Clyde could break them. 
After he had broken almost every win¬ 
dow- in the new’ school, Clyde realized 
that he had been induced to do this 
horrible thing through fright. 


The next morning all the inhabi¬ 
tants of the town, dressed in their 
best attire, came out to dedicate the 
new school. But lo and behold! Every 
window in the front of the new school 
had been broken. The school commit¬ 
tee who had come out to strut as pea¬ 
cocks, now crawled around as snails. 
The people, at first were shocked, but 
then became so enraged that if the 
guilty one were present and diseoverd, 
a truly miserable day would it be lor 
the culprit. 

But in a cold, secluded and lonely 
spot, outside the town. Clyde stood 
weeping bitterly, lie w'ould never 
have courage to go into town with his 
head up, but would have to creep back 
stealthily with his head bowed and 
his spirit broken. That w r ay, he crept 
slowly back into the crowd, and stood 
there trembling as his father, the 
chairman of the school committee, was 
delivering a speech, saying, that the 
guilty one w’ould be severely punished 
w’hen captured. Clyde shuddered as he 
pictured himself ostracized by his 
own townsfolk. 

At the town hall that evening, the 
whole town assembled and held a dis¬ 
cussion concerning the matter. The 
school committee were insulted, re¬ 
buked, and w r ere blamed for the broken 
window’s. In order to free themselves 
of the reproaches, the committee men 
put the blame on the school children. 
They decided to give the children a 
rigid examination. 

The next morning, all the children 
were brought before Mr. Montgomery, 
and his associates. They were severe¬ 
ly questioned as to where they were 
and what they were doing on the night 
of the catastrophe. Every child was 
examined, but Clyde. He was nowhere 
to be found, and as a search proved 
futile, suspicion entered the eyes of 
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all those present. The flushing father 
was looked upon with scorn and 
shame. 

At his home, the enraged Mr. 
Montgomery found a note from his 
son saying: 

“Dear Father — I couldn’t tell you 
while I was at home with you, but 
by the time you will read this I will 
be far away. 

“I broke the windows in the new 
school through fright. Honest, Dad, 
I didn’t mean to break the windows, 
so don’t think I a.m a rascal. 

Clyde.” 

At that time, poor Clyde, weeping 
with bitter tears, was trudging along 
a cold and lonely country road far 
from Bundersville. 

Fifty years later, a kind, old judge 
was sitting at his desk in a court of 


New York. Two small, frightened 
boys were brought before him. They 
were accused of breaking two large 
store windows. The testimony against 
them was condemning. It swept their 
case aside. Much to the amazement of 
all those present, the judge acquitted 
the two small boys. 

After the trial, many people came 
to the judge, and asked him to ex¬ 
plain why he had acquitted the two 
frightened boys. 

The judge answered them, by tell¬ 
ing them this story: 

“One cold, snowy, winter morning 
the people of Bunderville awoke and 
found every window in their new 
school broken. If they ever found the 
person who had broken them, I 
wouldn’t be sitting on the bench to¬ 
day.” 

LOUIS STAHL ’32. 


The Cynic 

An ingenious man once 
Raptfully, joyously cried, 

“Ah! how beautiful!” 

An avowed cynic, 

Halting indifferently 
To gaze at the object of beauty 
Heard the man and 
Immediately cried, 

“Bah! ’tis but empty 
And vain—” 

As he spoke 

The object became 

For the cynic 

Truly void of significance 

And ugly. 

While the ingenious man 
Gazed again 

With mingled self-distrust 
Of his risen emotion and 
Then turned away 

Sorely wond’ring and haunted with doubt. 


SARAH GOLDSTEIN ’30. 
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KILLING BIRDS WITH STONES 

Theiein lies one of the faults of the human race—killing birds with stones. 
. rllis is not ’ of course, a pic a for the society with the lengthy name, but rather 
a warning, suggestion or word of advice for the thousands of mortals who 
aie easily led to believe that they can kill two birds with one stone. 

Literally speaking, it is a rare occurrence, this killing of two birds with 
one stone. You may kill one and the other falls, stunned perhaps, but not dead 
as you so innocently suppose. 

b iguratively speaking, killing two birds with one stone is an even rarer 
occurrence. Two actions, originally intended to be accomplished separately 
and individually, are very, very rarely accomplished with one stroke or one 
action. Our physical and mental powers as mortals are extremely limited and 
consequently we are able to do but one thing at a time, provided of course 
that we are attempting to work effectively and accurately. 

In our daily lives, then, we should do one thing at a time, do it well—in 
other words, kill one bird with one stone, and be sure that it is killed. 

M. I. H. 


OUR FIRST OBSERVER DANCE 

On May 29, 1930 the Observer will hold its first annual dance in the High 
School Gym. It is to be the final informal dance of the year and we surely 
do want it to be a huge success. We need the support and co-operation of all 
the students and their friends who like to trip the light fantastic to the strains 
of leal music. The tickets are only thirty-five cents. A surprise orchestra will 
be the source of music and entertainment and we mean a Surprise Orchestra. 
Everyone should try to come as this will be the last opportunity you will have 
this year to enjoy a party in the High School Gymnasium. Tickets may be 
obtained from any member of the staff. 
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OUR JUNE ISSUE 

You no doubt have noticed the brevity and incompleteness of this issue of 
the Observer. Undoubtedly you feel that the staff is “letting down/* On the 
contrary this issue is purposely a small one because the staff is beginning im¬ 
mediately toward the construction of the final issue, that you’ll want to tell all 
your friends about and one that you’ll he proud to own. Our June issue we l>e- 
lieve will be our supreme achievement for 1929—1930. It will contain some 
worthwhile literature, some more cartoons, perhaps some humor, together with 
several group pictures of the staff, hockey, baseball anil class football. The 
price for this issue will be twenty-five cents; if you have not already subscribed 
for this issue, please do so at once so that we may be sure of staunch support 
from you all. 

Stand by the Staff — we’ll stand by you! 


FRIVILOUS FROTH 

By THE CYNIC 

We see that Dartmouth has put the ban on long trousers. From now on 
khaki shorts will be the correct dress, both formal and informal, at Hanover. 
We hereby give our whole-hearted endorsement to the plan. The freedom of 
the knees is a sacred principle. Now is the time for all good nun to come to 
the aid of their progressive brothers. 

But serious questions arise in our minds. The college committee has fixed 
the proper length at four inches above the knee. But is it right for both short 
men and tall men to wear shorts of the same length? Shouldn’t they go down 
in back and up in front like the girls’ dresses? And should the crease be in 
front or on the side? These are serious questions. They should not be decided 
in a hurry. Perhaps the Literary Digest will conduct a poll on them. 


We assume that suspenders may be worn with the shorts, and since the 
most approved costume is completed by a shirt only, we foresee a golden oppor¬ 
tunity for our fellow-students who have been only aching for a chance to show 
off their rainbow-colored pant-supporters. Harold Teen will come into his 
own yet. 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE 

Non-violent, non-cooperation. That was the term originally given to our 
friend Mr. Gandhi’s policy in India. And that is the term we might give to the 
actions of some of our own students. Co-operation is one thing you can learn 
in high school. No one can expect to do everything himself. It is time some 
of us realized that. 

The newer version of Non-Violent Non Cooperation is Passive Resistance. 
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This name fits our purpose even better. Passive Resistance! That seems to 
be the attitude of some of the students in regard to all school affairs and activi¬ 
ties. They resist passively. In other words they are simply “not interested/’ 
If they don’t like the way things are run, let them show how they can be run 
better. Go ahead and resist. But don’t be passive. 

We take this opportunity to voice our sincere belief in the desirability of 
the so-called activities. If any of the students are dissatisfied with them, they 
should try to improve them—not just sit by and criticise. Passive resistance 
may be all right in India, where they are working for the overthrow of the 
existing government. But it is a policy which will remedy matters only by 
abolishing them altogether. 


THOUGHTS FROM HERE AND THERE 

“If you want to be continuously happy, you must know when to be blind, 
when to be deaf, and when to be dumb.” 

“Going! Climbing! Building! Creating! That’s fun; that’s living. Arriv¬ 
ing is the end.” 

“Some folks learn from experiences; others never recover from them.” 

“Success consists not so much in sitting up nights, as being awake in the 
daytime.” 

“You cannot stop people from thinking. The job is to get some of them 
started.” 
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CHRONICLE 

- - .+ 

SENIOR On April 24th, the play “Apple Blossom Time” was presented in 
CLASS the Oitv Hall by the seniors of the High School. A large crowd 
PLAY attended the performance which was judged one of the best ever 
to be given by the High School. The play, a three-act com dy, had 
to do with the adventures of Bob Matthews, a visitor in a country town, who 
had been accused of stealing an automobile. The difficulties h? experienced, to¬ 
gether with the artfulness of Betty Ann Stewart and her friends from Sun¬ 
shine Alley, Spud McClosky and Micky Maguire, provided a delightful entr- 
tainment. The “affairs” of Nancy Prescott and Charlie Lawrence, Polly Biddle 
and Cal Pickens, Malvina Kurtz and Spud McClosky contributed much to the 
success of the play, while Mrs. Forrest, Annabel Spriggins and Loretta Har¬ 
ris were prominent throughout the story. The play was produced under the 
capable direction of Mrs. Alicia McNiff. The Seniors taking part in the pro¬ 
duction were: Veronica Langan, Virginia Arnold, Hose Glass, Mary Tocken, 
Shirley Merrill, Ruth Hayes, Catherine Lane, Donald Legro, George Mulcahy, 
Philip Conway. John Ellis, Joseph Thorndike. 

Property managers for the production were: Isadore Herbster, Hyman 
Sogoloflf and Isadore Komarin. 

The Senior Class takes this opportunity to thank those who act d as 
ushers: Joseph Byron, Edward Ranta, Toivo Liimaitinen, Leonard Small, Roger 
Allen, Edward Moor?, James Ward, Arvo Hallinan; also the girls who sold 
candy: Cathryn Kehoe. Eleanor Ewing, Dorothy Goldberg, Mary Sheridan, Vir¬ 
ginia Foster, Helen Flynn. Myrtle Smith. Geraldine Parker, Lillian Bacherman, 
Margaret Kiley, Catherine Fox, Anita Pellethr. 

The members of the ticket committee: Isadore Komarin, Mary Pyhurn. 
Nathalie Raimo, deserve special commendation as do John Fitzpatrick, Samuel 
Gold, Arthur Higgins, Ralph King and the members of the High School Or¬ 
chestra who entertained the audience between the acts of the play with musical 
numbers. 




MR. LEONARD On Friday, May 9th, Mr. King, director of the Science 
CASSIDY Clubs secured as a spiaker for them, Mr. Leonard Cas¬ 

sidy, a former graduate of Peabody High School, who 
recently returned from Mexico. Mr. Cassidy was warmly received by the mem¬ 
bers of the student body and immediately secured their interest and attention 
by his informal way of speaking and his request that they ask any questions 
they wished. He told of the conditions in Mexico, the population of the coun¬ 
try, the manners and habits of the people, and narrated a few humorous in¬ 
cidents that happened there. Mr. Cassidy proved to be a very entertaining, 
agreeable sp?aker and the period was fully enjoyed by the students who heard 
him. 
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BASKETBALL The Varsity Girls’ Basketball Team conducted a very 
DANCE successful dance in the gymnasium on Friday, May 9th. 

Many students from the High Schools of surrounding 
cities as well as a large representation from our own student body attended 
and all expressed their satisfaction and approval of the dance which was suc¬ 
cessfully managed by Miss Geraldine Parker and Miss Ruth O’Keef?, members 
of the team. 

Those members of the faculty present wer?: Principal Willard W. Wood¬ 
man, Miss Helen Riley, Miss Eleanor McHugh, Miss Helen O’Keefe and Mr. 
Edward O’Connor. 

Music was furnished by Edward’s Orchestra of Lynn. 


GERMAN During the past few months, the members of the second 

SCRAPBOOKS year German class have been at work compiling scrap¬ 
books, which will, when completed, include innumerable 
pictures and clippings of value concerning Germany and the German people. 

The work is highly educational and at the same time, very interesting. 
Every day papers, bulletins, magazines and books are combed by the students 
in their eager search for material. The interest has grown to such a degree 
that every member of the class has subscribed to the New York Sunday “Times” 
and some have even sent to Germany in quest of current items and pictures. 

Originality is the motto and some excellent ideas will be shortly forth¬ 
coming. Several members of the class of artistic mind, have made som .2 ex¬ 
cellent portraits and silhouettes to adorn the pages of their books. 

Without a doubt these books will b? valuable prizes to their compilers and 
will afford them countless hours of enjoyment in the future. 

The originator of this worthy project, the first of its kind ever undertaken 
by a class in the High School, is Miss Ann - Brownstone, teacher of German in 
room 33. To her the class is highly grateful, for the kind interest which she 
has taken in their work, and for the time and energy which she has spent for 
their benefit. 

It may be of interest to note that the students engaged in this extra-cur¬ 
ricula activity are: Rose Glass, Mary Tocken, Myrtle Smith, Lola Weisman, 
Ethel Godfrey, Robert Smith, George Hammond, Isadore Herbster, David Wig- 
gin, Charles Woelfel and Joseph Okarski. 


PHYSICAL On Thursday, April 10, three hundred and fifty students 

EDUCATION of the High School took part in a demonstration of the 

work being done in the physical educational department. 
The exhibition to which the public was invited, was held in the gymnasium and 
proved to be most interesting to the parents and friends. The entire program 
was under the capable direction of the physical instructor of the High School, 
Miss Helen Riley and Mr. Edward O’Connor, who deserve great credit for the 
success of the demonstration. 








SENIOR CLASS PLAYERS IN “APPLE BLOSSOM TIME' 
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Honor Roll, March and April, 1930 


Samuel Gold 
Donald Legro 
Toivo Liimatainen 
George Mulcahy 
Walter Sullivan 
Joseph Thorndike 
Rose Glass 
Catherine Lane 

Robert Davis 
I sad ore Herbster 
I sa d ore Komarin 
Gerald Lee 
Roger Melanchook 
Edward Moore 
Everett Patterson 

Edward 


Highest Honors—Seniors 

Veronica Langan 
Shirley Merrill 
Marguerite Moran 
Astrid Pentilla 
Mary Tocken 
Janet Roy 
John Fitzpatrick 
Alden Gangloff 


Sarah Goldstein 
Eleanor Kane 
Mary Silva 
Sarah Tanzer 
Eva Kaplan 
Helen McKeen 
Mary Pyburn 
Nathalie Raimo 


Honorable Mention—Seniors 
Ruth Hayes Isabel Ward 

Doris Hudson Thomas Whitworth 

Rebecca Nichols Marie Dovey 

Pearl Poeton Catherine Fox 

Olavi Rantanen Christine Crean, P.G. 

Eleanor Ewing Frances McDonald, P.G. 

Helen Flynn Adelaide Kelley, P.G. 

Ranta Dorothy Goldberg 


Highest Honors—Juniors 

Abraham Ankeles Abraham Clopper Earl Rich 

Hazel Eade Morris Krachman Aphrodite Geanoulis 

Thelma King David Wiggin Sophie Glenn 

Nathalie Sim Marjorie Gumb Shirley Bagley 

Evelyn Smith Thelma O'Donnell Anna Jamuk 

Evelyn Maron Ruby Warner 


Honorable Mention—Juniors 


Raymond Kushmick 
Curtis Ryan 
Arthur Savage 
Dorothy Eade 
Mary H organ 
Jenny Staples 
Samuel Benator 

Gordon 


Ethel Ainscough 
Clemilda Amaral 
Ruth Knights 
Dorothy Mosse 
Calliope Vounesse 
Elizabeth Osborne 
Thomas Rikkola 
Little Anna Roche 


Charles Woelfel 
Cardan Cooney 
Elizabeth Mannix 
Gertrude Potash 
Gertrude Rubenstein 
Walter Barron 
Thomas Eagan 


Daniel Poor 
Louis Stahl 
Leah Rosen 
Cornelia Sheehan 
Virginia Trask 
Lillian Waldman 


Bernice Altshuler 
Gertrude McVann 
Francis Essember 


Highest Honors—Sophomores 


Velma Wilson 
Nicholas Yacovitch 
Marie Blaney 
Viola Kulik 
Barbara Gregory 
Katherine Hackett 
Emily Kelley 


Barbara Cashman 
Elva Beckett 
Mary Cruise 
Elizabeth Dullea 
Marie Hanley 
Barbara Hingston 


Honorable Mention—Sophomores 

John Cassidy„ Thelma Curtis 

John Kodis Greta Glencross 

John McMahon Elli Jokinen 
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Honorable Mention — Sophomores (Continued) 

Robert Smith Robert Armstrong Roger Felt 

Arvilla Barnes John Desmond Walter Dombrowski 


Peter Baschuk 
Richardson Manoogian 
Irving Staid 
Rose Bacherman 
Dahlia Martin 
Zelma Steinbach 


Highest Honors — Freshmen 

Arthur Gold 
Henry Ha Hi nan 
Sidney Williams 
Mary Salo 
Nicholas Hubisz 
Elizabeth Halpern 
Doris Russell 


Honorable Mention — Freshmen 


Grace Hayes 
Edith Hillman 
Yerda Sherblom 
Mary Ky slow ska 
Arthur Wilt 
Bessie Perakis 


Philip Abell 
John O’Shea 
Albert Sternberg 
Helen Godfrey 
Mary Eagan 


Rebecca Ossoflf 
Mary Krasnogor 
Ruth O’Keefe 
Clement Horrigan 
George Kingsley 


Helen Krochmal 
Ethel Weinstein 
Howard Scott 
Edmund Smith 
Peter Billert 


Anna Olsen 


Regina O’Rourke 


Highest Honors—Sub-Freshmen 


Stephen Andreadis 
Frederick Osborn 
Charlotte Edelstein 
Margaret Manning 
Helen Poor 
Michael Denesuk 
Robert Hadley 
Sidney Katz 
Joseph Krisko 
Signe Lahtinen 
Elizabeth Stone 
Olive Vernon 
Robert Kaplan 
Amelia Cherwek 

Martha 


Mary Fleming 
Shirley MacNeil 
Mary Henry 
Jessime Lvgomenos 
Rose Maron 
Dorothy Silveria 
James McDonald 
Peter Speliotis 
Stanley Tkachuk 
Albert Wentz dl 
Roy Wiggin 
Clyde Woodworth 
Ruth Brooks 
Eva Kaner 

Ziskowski Anthony 


Priscilla Anderson 
Edna Durkee 
David Hart 
Ruth LeCain 
Erdine Newhall 
Tilly Panasuk 
Annie Rabchenuk 
Edith Archambault 
Dorothy Ayhvard 
Mary Sheehy 
Barbara Young 
Winston Chien 
Alphonse Lewalski 
Charles Tranos 
Wvnnyk 


Honorable Mention—Sub-Freshmen 


Charles Argeros 
Daniel Boxwell 
Max Ossoflf 
Albert Prrry 
Donald Peterson 
William Yacovitch 
Nellie Novek 
Walter Micalchuck 
David Remis 
Neiko ShafTavalo 
Violet McDuff 
Charles Lappas 

Anne 


Walter Plomondon 
Gladys Castle 
Stella Nickonchuck 
Irene Severance 
Robert Dickinson 
Helen Hanley 
Katherine Lichman 
Carl Pierce 
Kendall Raymond 
Nicholas Salpas 
Charles Spiliotis 
Mary Boyko 

Shnirman Annie 


Glenn Clark 
Stanley Gieyitsky 
John McDonald 
Esther Wahtera 
Elizabeth Wendell 
Mildred Zoll 
Max Gardner 
Sarah learner 
Arnold Faria 
Francis Gilmore 
Bertha Perfikowska 
Ruth Savage 
Saw it sky 
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EXCHANGES 


Greetings! My little partner and 
I have just been reading about the 
best lot of High school papers that 
we’ve had. 

Let’s hear what my little partner 
has to say of the Aegis from Beverly 
High School. 

The cover design on your April 
issue was quite in keeping with the 
general conception of the weather 
that prevails in that month. It also 
appealed to the eye. 

The article entitled “Comic Car¬ 
toons” was very entertaining as well 
as educational and in this age of 
humorous pictures was quite an ap¬ 
propriate subject for a school mag¬ 
azine. 

Good work seniors. 

Now juniors, let us see what you 
can do in the way of getting material 
for your issue, and here is his com¬ 
ment on Rocks and Pebbles from 
Rockport High School. 

The simplicity of your cover made 
a singular impression on us. I am 
sure that if you keep up the good 
work your magazine will be a 
great success in the future. You have 
our best wishes that it may be a per¬ 
manent feature in the school curricu¬ 
lum. 

The joke section, “What the Waves 
Washed In,” is one of the best that 
I have read. 

The P. H. S. calendar was a unique 
feature that is, informing as well as 
interesting. 

Guess that’s all from my little part¬ 
ner. Now for the magazines that I 
have read. 

The Lawrence High School Bulletin. 

The literary section of this issue 


was very good. “Troubles of Twins” 
and “Taking the Girl Friend for a 
Ride” were cleverly and humorously 
written and deserve special mention. 
The jokes as usual were very funny. 

The Hamiltonian, Hamilton High 

School. 

A most interesting issue. The 
stories and editorials were fine. The 
letter from the “little French friend” 
to Pete was very funny, indeed. We 
are pleased to know that you think 
our change in cover design is an im¬ 
provement. 

Boston English High School Record. 

I thought “Victory” a very interest¬ 
ing story, but I still maintain that you 
should enlarge upon your literary sec¬ 
tion. The “Personals” were great. 

The Record, Newburyport High School 

Your magazine was excellent from 
the very attractive cover design on 
the front to the cleverly written ex¬ 
changes in the back. We hope to hear 
from you again. 

As Others See Us 

The “Record” of Newburyport con¬ 
siders the “Observer” a treasure- 
book of stories. 

“The Hamiltonian” thinks that the 
change in cover design was a change 
for the better. We especially enjoyed 
the story “Friendship.” “Thoughts 
from Here and There” are very in¬ 
teresting. 

“The Observer” has a little bit of 
everything and everything is good. 
The informality of your Exchanges is 
pleasant and we enjoyed them as 
much as everything else.—Lawrence 
High School Bulletin. 

Guess that’s all for this time. ’Bye 
for now. 
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Girls’ Athletics 


Intra-mural baseball teams which 
have been recently formed by the 
girls seem to be very popular if it 
may be judged by the many who have 
reported for practice. Although the 
girls play with a soft tall they suc¬ 
ceed in hitting it hard and often and, 
of course, therein lies the success of 
any ball player. Class games will be 
played later and the various teams 
participate for the championship. 
Considering the fact that baseball is 
so very popular it is odd that some 
school has not started a girls' varsity 
baseball team. Perhaps sometime in 
the near future our own school will be 
represented by some such team. 

With the warm sun pouring down 
and the cool winds blowing merrily 
across the field. Miss Riley and her 
gym classes do their exercises and 
play their games at the rear of the 
school while the rest of us drowse and 
sigh at our respective studies. Kick 
ball, baseball, relay races, all are 
played much to the evident enjoyment 
of those actively concerned. Shouting 
joyously, as the excitement rises, en¬ 
couraging their teams on to greater 
efforts, the girls get all possible fun 
out of their outdoor periods. 

Our ever-popular ex-captain, Rosie 
Glass now dons her gym uniform only 
on Tuesdays, second period, where 
she enters into all the games with her 
characteristic energy. During the 
basketball season Rose made us fight 
the harder because of her own true, 
fine, never-say-die spirit. Coach Riley 
is truly losing a remarkable girl, both 
for her bright optimism and forceful 
activity. 

Helen Bama, captain-elect of the 
1931 varsity basketball team can hit, 
catch and pitch a baseball as w r ell as 
she can pass a basketball through cen¬ 


ter. This little sophomore better 
known by her classmates as “Barno,” 
an important cog in the 1930 basket¬ 
ball team and showing possibilities of 
becoming an even greater factor in 
next year’s team, is modest, faithful 
and a born sportswoman. She pos¬ 
sesses unusual speed, ability and 
always plays cleverly. We sincerely 
hope that Captain “Barno” will lead 
her team on to great victories. 


BASEBALL 

After having two games postponed 
on account of the weather, the varsity 
baseball team lost to Danvers on May 
10, by a score of eight to three. The 
rest of the schedule follows: 

May 22—Beverly 

May 24—Newburyport 

May 28—At Beverly 

May 29—Chelsea 

June 2—Danvers 

June 5—At Revere 

June 9—At Newburyport 

Inter-Class 

The inter-class baseball schedule is 
as follows: 

May 15—Seniors vs. Juniors 

(Postponed on account of rain) 
May 19—Sub-Freshmen vs. Freshmen 
May 20—Sophomores vs. Seniors 
May 21—Juniors vs. Sub-Freshmen 
May 26—Freshmen vs. Sophomores 
May 27—Seniors vs. Sub-Freshmen 
June 3—Juniors vs. Freshmen 
June 4—Sophomores vs. Sub-Fresh. 
June 6—Seniors vs. Freshmen 

The captains of the class teams are: 
Seniors, Charles Maistrellis; Juniors, 
Joseph Okarski; Sophomores, Alex 
Lukinchook; Freshmen, Norman 
Stacy; Sub-Freshmen, Edward Ander¬ 
son. 







Northeastern 

University 



DAY DIVISION 


THE 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 

Tn co-operation with engineering 
firms, offers five year curriculums 
leading to the Bachelor of Science 
degree in the following branches 
of engineering: 

Civil Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Chemical Engineering 
Industrial Engineering 


THE 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Co-operating with business firms, 
offers five year collegiate courses 
leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in the following fields 
of business: 

Accounting 
Banking and Finance 
Business Management 


The Co-operative Plan of training enables the student to combine 
theory with practice and makes it possible for him to earn his tuition 
and a part of his other school expenses. 


For catalog or any further information write to: 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 

MILTON J. SCHLAGENHAUF, Director of Admissions 

Boston, Massachusetts 
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Class Ring’s - Class Fins 
Invitations 


College Kings - Society Fins 
Fraternity Jewelry 


H. W. PETERS COMPANY 

Boston’s Largest Manufacturing Jewelers 

5174-78 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 

MR. A. E. BENSON, District Manager 


HENRY A. HANSON 

JEWELER 

30 MAIN ST. PEABODY 

Pyne & Smith Co. 

Stoves. Furnaces and Ranges 

Plumbing, Piping and 
Sheet Metal Work 

13 Walnut Street Peabody 


A. I). MAIHOS 

Champion Shoe Repairing 
and Shine Parlor 

Hats Cleaned and Blocked 


25 Main St. 


Peabody 


G. S. CURTIS 


REX ALL DRUG STORE 


Curtis He Puts Up 
Prescriptions 
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j “Quality Portraits” 


| VOGUE 

STUDIO | 

429 Boylston St., Boston 1 

Tel. Kenmore 3241 


H. E. RAYMOND 

The Salem Evening 1 i 
News 

j Greycroft Chocolates 
| $1.00 per lb. 

has a daily circulation in 
Peabody of over 3300 
Copies 

Branch Office: 


Warren National Bank Bldg. | 

Compliments of 

Compliments of 

The Strand Theatre 

Lawrence Brothers 

; PARAMOUNT PICTURES 

D. G. and N. H. Ware 

REGISTERED 

PHARMACISTS 

WHEN YOU WANT 
j SOMETHING SPECIAL 

1/ | 

for a certain someone 

it) a K jy saiem ’ 

-llz-AMiTE IL Massachusetts 

i ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

I Y'ou may be sure we’ll help 
! you find what’s “just right.” 
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i 

; HARDWARE OF QUALITY 


AT 

Compliments of 

Murphy Hardware 

A FRIEND j 

“House of Good Hardware’* 


PEIABODY SALEM 


Compliments of 

Compliments of 

! F. L. Conway & Son 

KORN LEATHER CO. ] 

Wm. P. Elwell & Son 


ELECTRICAL 

Compliments of 

CONTRACTORS 

Mrs. Mary Bresnahan i 

91 MAIN STREET 


j Give Your Chickens 


OUR GRAIN 

FOR RESULTS 

Compliments of 

QUALITY CHIP CO. 

M. W. ELLIS 


19 WALNUT STREET 
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Hamblet & Hayes Co. 

Manufacturers, Importers 
and Jobbers 

HARDWARE 
Mill and Tanners’ Supplies 


Compliments of 

VERZA 
TANNING CO. 


2, 4 & 6 Railroad Ave. Peabody 


Compliments of 

Munroe & Arnold 
Merritt Express 


Demeritt & Putnam 
Company 

PEABODY, MASS. 
BUSINESS STATIONERY 
Dennison Dealers 

Greeting Cards 


Compliments of 


A FRIEND 


YOU HAVE OUR MILK 
AT SCHOOL 
WHY NOT TRY IT 
AT HOME 

LOVELACE BROS. 


SALEM 


ANDOVER ST. Telephone 



Good Clothes 

For DAD and the BOYS 

LYNN 
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Ask for “I’Sis” 


i Full Fashioned Pure Thread 
Silk Hose for $1.00 

A. H. Whidden & Son j 

I W. T. GRANT 

Hardware 

i 

PEABODY 

I 

! 

j CHARLES R. COAN 

77 MAIN ST. 

J. IlEMIS | 

Complete Home Furnisher • 

Men's Furnishings 

77 MAIN ST. 

Open Evenings 

Compliments of 

MEN'S STYLE SHOP j 

J. LEVIN, Prop. 

A FRIEND 

Shoes, Clothing and Hats 
for Men 


14 LOWELL ST. PEABODY j 

Woelfel Embossing and Decorating Co. 

Embossers and Finishers of 

LEATHER. CLOTH and PAPER 

83 FOSTER ST. 

PEABODY 
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A. P. AMES COMPANY 

Grain and Farmers’ Supplies 


10 WALNUT STREET 


Tel. 350 


PEABODY 


PEABODY PRESS CO. 


Service Printers 
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